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safe one, at any rate for the higher ranks with influence and good
connections; it was the subalterns and the captains who suffered
by finding their occupation gone when the swollen armies of our
wars were drastically pruned with the return of peace.
Certain undesirable consequences followed from this peculiar
method of officer provision.   The regimental officers were to a
surprising extent independent of higher authority ; their units were
their own, resembling small self-contained clubs with strict rules
of admission and exclusion, the members of which, when not
actually on duty, stood on the equal footing of gentlemen by birth
and breeding.   Professionalism was at a discount, partly because
a knowledge of things military was only one among the qualifica-
tions of a gentleman, partly because the smallness of the officer's
pay was not considered to give the country a claim on him for more
than part-time service. Long absences on leave, a liberal allowance
of which was expected and authorised for business and pleasure,
combined with a short working day to lighten the burden of duty.
The mechanical work of drilling and exercise was largely done by
the adjutant, assisted in the cavalry by the riding master, and the
maintenance of the unit by the quartermaster and the doctor ; there
was a full muster of the remainder of the cadre only for the annual
inspection or other great occasion, and not always then.    British
officers, in  fact, were required only to be part-time amateurs;
the elements of their profession, as then understood, were simple
and could be easily and quickly acquired;   and on an average
these amateurs proved themselves in the wars of Dutch William
and Anne and the Georges as good soldiers as any of their various
adversaries, and, judging by results, better than many.   Like all
amateur soldiers, the British officer had to complete, and in some
respects correct, his peace-time knowledge of his profession in the
light of war's experience, which in his case was extensive and peculiar,
carrying him, as it did, to North Africa, the West Indies and India,
as well as to the more familiar European fields of France, the Low
Countries, Germany, Spain, Italy, and the Mediterranean islands.
When the iron hand of the Iron Duke had dealt vigorously with
the deleterious results of a long period of peace, the British officer's
standard of professional capacity stood higher-than it had been
since the day of Cromwell's New Model Army.
Curiously enough, the usual evil consequences of social cleavage
between the officer and his men were little felt. In a good unit
their mutual relations, though spasmodic and somewhat remote, were
easy, friendly, and unaffected ; the officer looked after the soldiers'
interests in a paternal manner as part of his social as well as pro-
fessional duty ; the soldier repaid him with obedience and service.
There were incidents which sadly exemplified the truth of
Napoleon's saying that there were no bad soldiers, only bad officers;